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King naturally entrusted him with the task of forming a new Government.
Mr. Bonar Law's health, however, soon broke down. After 209 days as Prime
Minister, he resigned, 20th May 1923. He died on soth October 1923. The
task before the King was not so simple as when the Coalition Government fell.
The most prominent Conservatives were Mr A. J. Balfour (Earl of Balfour),
Mr Austen Chamberlain, and Lord Curzon. This last statesman, who had
been Viceroy of India before the War and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs
in the Coalition Government after the War, was the most energetic of the trio,
perhaps also the most ambitious. He confidently expected to be made
Prime Minister, and had this happened the public would not have been surprised,
and would (perhaps not over-enthusiastically) have approved. In fact, Lord
Curzon believed that he was being offered the Prime Ministry. The extra-
ordinary story is told by Mr Harold Nicolson.

Lord Curzon had gone down for Whitsuntide to Montacute, a magnificent
house which he rented in Somerset.

There was no telephone installed at Montacute and throughout that Whit Monday
Lord Curzon remained in the country, a prey to excited impatience. Towards the even-
ing, a policeman was observed approaching the front door upon a bicycle. A telegram
was delivered to Lord Curzon. He opened it with trembling fingers. It contained a
message from Lord Staxnfordham, summoning him to London without delay. He
regarded that message as equivalent to an offer of the Premiership.1

On Tuesday, 22nd May he travelled up to London and went to his house in
Carlton House Terrace. After lunch, Lord Stamfordham was announced. With
some embarrassment, Lord Stamfordham announced that the King had decided
to send for Mr Baldwin. The King, after reflection, had come to the conclusion
that, at this stage in the history of the world and of Great Britain, the Prime
Minister should be in the House of Commons. He offered the post to Mr
Stanley Baldwin, who had been comparatively unknown in the House of
Commons until the War.

Mr Baldwin was an industrialist whose heart was much more in the country
than in politics. A cultured, scholarly man, intensely fond of the English
countryside, a reader of the Latin and English classics, he was in politics as
a duty and in accordance with his ideals of an English gentleman., Although
comparatively little known when he was appointed Prime Minister, he very
quickly established himself in the public estimation. People felt that the
King had made a good choice and had chosen someone who, like himself, had
very characteristic English qualities.

Though undoubtedly a success in this, his first, Prime Ministry, Mr Baldwin
did not remain very long ill office. In December 1923 he " went to the country "
on a general election programme which included a proposed tariff on imports.
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